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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of thiai study vas to determine whether 
there was a significant difference in the performance level of 
freshmen who did not formally complete high school but who received 
General education Development (GEO) certificates and high school 
graduates who did receive high school diplomas. The study was to 
indicate whether there was a difference in "reading placement scores 
as measured by the Nelson-Denny Reading Ability Test, or in grade 
point averages in freshnen English or mathematics. Hean scores of 30 
adult 6ED recipients and 50 randomly selected high school graduates 
enrolled at Hilkes Community College were analyzed. There was no 
significant Mffetence in the three areas" tested. GED and high school 
diploma recipients compared equally on the reading placement tests 
and in grade point averages in English and .mathematics. The data 
indicated that' the traditional high school graduate needs skill 
reinforcement at the same level tis the GED recipient. (Author) 
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A Cot<.par ' :8on of tt e IMucational SuccQBf} of CTXi Rcclplentg and , 
rtaditional HIrU Schnol Gta dya te^ in gal ee ted Aveaa at Wllkos 
CoiBiffunlty Collfifte 

the purnose f»f thts studv was to deturnlne If there was a tjlgnl- 
£lC£.^jt difference in the performanc*^ level of freshmen v^ho did not 
t'oBnally, complete high school but who received General Education 
Uevelppi^ent <C:::'>) cartificates and the hi^h schodl praduateg who 
diU rocisive; hipU school diplomas, The study vaa to indicate 
wUethey (1), there was a difference in the reading placement scores 
of th^ G£D recipients as comparc»i to students who received high 
school diploinaa, U). there wai» a difference in grade-poir^t 
averages in English 111 of the GED recipients as compared ,tp 
students who. recfiived high school diploraas, (3) there was a 
difference in grade-point averages in i^lathematics 111 of the GED 
rQCipients ae compared to students who received high school 
diplomas. ^ 

HYPOTHESES 

In comparing the performance level of frcsltfnen who received the 

General Mucation l ovelopment certificate and those who received ^.^ 

the liifih schooJ diplomas, the following results were found: (1) 

There wa'^ no significant difference in the reading placement score 

(2)» There was no significant diTference in tba grade-point averaf. 

In EnpllBh 111. (3) There was no sipniflcant dlf ituence in tUa 

.^•rade-polnt Avctnf.n in Mathematics 111. 

1 



IV. IHE BACK GROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE OF TME STUDY 

, ' Thd Handbook for Official GED Ceri tors made the following Se^te- 

ments c'oncornlng tho j^^otif Icatlon of tha CCD toet: 
« * • 

The primary use of the GED tests Is to appraise the ^ 

education development of adulta who' have not completed their 

formal high school education. Throt/gh ochlevement of 

satisfactory scores ion ehe tC8.tB, adults may cam a hlf>h 

achcol equivalency certificaxe; qualify fcr admission to 

coillcp,e or, in f;GnGral, for admission to more advanced ' ' r / 

educational opportunities*^ 

Requirements for taking tho GED teat * The policy for issuance 

of^the high school ccrtlficato based on CED.radalto set forth the 

following irequlrementss^ 

1. Minimum teat ocoreo; A standard score of 33 oir 
above on e^ieh of the five testB end dn average 
standard score of 45 oi) all five tests. 

< 2. Minimum age: < The participant must be eighteen years 
age or his class must havq graduated. 

3. Residence: The participant inust have. been a resident 
of the State of North Carolina for at leasr. one year. 

4. Previous high school enrcllnants Mot required.^ 

TV, 

Validity of the GED test . Norms on both national and regional 
levels wore established in 1943, 1035, and 1967 by the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experience (CASE); The tests were administered 
to high school seniors. Approximately 20 percent of the seniors failed 
on each of the three years of testing. The standard score requirement 



^ Handbook for Official GED Centers; PolicieB and Procedures 
for Opevatlon . (Waa.hlnf;ton, D. C, GED Testing Service of the Am^ricun 
CouncU of Ed'ucation^ 1968), p. 2. 

2 

Commission on Accreditation Service Expcrlenct:s, State 
Department of Education Policies! Issuance of High Schopjl Certificates 
Based on GED Test Resulta. Bulletin No. 5 January, 1969, p. 50. 
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was 35 ot above o& each teat ot an avceagts otandard score of 45 or 
above on all five. tests* 

> 

From 25 to 30 pt^rcant of those vho took the GEO tests failed to 
achieve the mfnimup test scores required for the high school etjiui- 
valency certificate* This nutAbor* became Va titer largo as the total 
number of participants increased; for example* in 1959 there were 
"56, 696 persons who took the tests in 660 different testing centers; 

Chin number was increaeed in 1969 to 265,600 persona who .were tested 

■ ' '. 

A " \ ■ ' ■ ^' • " 

In 1,336 centers*** 

» 

In North Carolina the General Educational Development Curriculum 
was tested, using students who entered vlth an average academic level 
of eighth £radc. During a period of 12 to 16 months, 600 students 
completed their objectives .by attending the laboratory approxim^itely 
four hours, per week* Five hundred eightyeight, or 98 percent, passed 
all subtests*. 

4 , 

Re search literature on Success of GEB Recipients * A thorough 
research of ERIC ; Adult Education , Education IndcK . Dissertation 
Abstract , and other soCirces failed to reveal research findings with the 
exception of Amiel Sharon's paper, "The Use and Validity of the GED 
ond.CLEP Examinations in Higher Education," based on a comprchentUve 
study by the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences to be 

^Lee C. Deighton, Editor-in-chief, The F.ncye lop ed la of 
Education. (New York; MacMillan Company and Free Press J, Vol* IV, 113, 

^ Ibid . , p* 112* ^, 

' ^Learning Liiboratarics: A Korth Carolina CoTarounity Coll ege 
r^ucational Inn ovatio n. Presented to North CnroUiui State^ Board of 
Education, Raleigh, North Carolina, July, 1971* Pages ROt numbered. 



Wde avoilable U\\i07l. Photon mentlcnad nomn of the rodeaixh fludingii 

ao iadicated iu tha to L lowing five paragraphs* 

Ihirt^iau imndie^ &tudon£a ^^cepe^d In a national Bniiiplo of 34 

colleges and univottJi tlff?a on the bttJ^ls W uheir^liEi) acorna are hc4hg ^ ^ 

stuJiad* An lu-depLL^ int€ji:vi4iW waa cnni'icted wl£h each of 30 non* 

high-school graduate's* ihn modian ag^; wixi ^8.5, Moat waro freohraen 

or oophomoreo# Thuy wt.ic aaked why th^y UuA Unjpped cat. of Achcol* 

• « 
The most frequefiC rapliea wera to Buppotc raiai » because of boredom^ 

• ^ ». " 

lock of inf;areBt| matriagei lack of ambition, and personal problr«ns 

with tho family • 

t 

Thejic 30 peojSlp vtur^ ii,;}fed why thf.v took tho. tosta. The replies^ 

\ ^ 

w«ere at. follov/a: to to colleRe (50 percont), th^ family urped them 

to tako the t^ata^ or they personrilly wanted the high achool cortifi- ^ 

cata.^ ^o^t of tho students did not deliborately j{^repa?e for the GED. 

Many attributed their ouccess in paec^ing the test to their* life experi* 

cnces euch as rcadiup, magaainesi new^papera^ book<)p ^r to their limited' 

* 

high school c.^lucaiion. Those who did etu^y formally took a opecial 



ad*iit education GEQ^ourse. 



:icato^did ia 



Two-thirde stated tliat the GHD certif icate'did influence tho^r 
planb for the future* 

Siicceaaea * Most of the 30 participants studied by Sharon 
had grade-point averanes between h and C. Their course performance^ in 
college cau be dascr Ibed. as fair. Half ctl the Hludeuts had higher 
gr<ude«="polnt nvcrnr^cn zhi\u the aean pradc^polnt average of all atu^Ui ri 



^Amlel T. Sharon, *'Ti.e Use and Validity of the GKD and lM.P 
Exftminatlona In Hlf^.her Education,** (paper presentevi at the Annual 
ronvcntion of the Afnorlcan Personnel and Guld'^nce Association in 
Atlantic City, i^ew Jeisey, 1971)| pp. 1-/. 



in tholr college; 'This level of achicvoioenc can be conaidetred quiee 

consnetidable whan 6ha fact, that ^ny of th« pArticip'anto had full« 
♦ * 

time jebo is t^ken into accouitj.. All subjects felt that the Glil) was 
' of great beviefit. to tficrc uikV othet*'hon -hlfth school gradimtes 'should 
hflvo the opportunity to tAv- the test. " . .' 

Fnllurea. Some AJi.ivtea having a. ■ 'oi u 'dlf ficultlc« In cjllego 



becauao of lack of b;i» k>', round knowledKt' )'lj»h school, eap«clally 

in'^raathaiiuitica. Some liave withdrawn ^yuu coUesa; the reason waa most 

frequently the need to erttji money f\iv tuition; however, all have - 

* ' 7 

retutned or wero plannltn? t*) volarn nnd ci)ntlaue their studies. • 

!n the fallow^ap^bv r huroHi It wu.-; iuaicat^d that the average 

non-*hlgh ^thool K^aJ^^^^te in college was 2H year old mal« population 

whj learaed about the OKI) In the aiflned ^etVlces. Tha GE« recipient 

had little or wo probititn in adjustingi he v/as more conaervative toward 

certala social i^t^ucs iiian those ot general cclluge ntudent hody. His 

education ^.onsistfefd ui ten yeara bf ionnal education* His pUms wer^, 

to obtain a bacheior'a deRre^nd engaj'.e- in, a li>u9_lnef59 career. In 

comparing} ^.rade-point averages of thofio groups bnder 30 v/ith those 

'over 30 who took the GKI), there wa& little difference in the twc aRO 

^. 

fi ' ' ' • • ^ 

■ groups." 

According to the i:ncycl.op«Jla of lidiic n tlon less than lialf of 
the adult populaj-lon in the United States completed a high school 



^Itld., pp. 6--9 ' . 

/ ^Amlel t. Shenron, "Ptedicclng the Collero Success of Non- 

' Hip,h School Graduates with the'TestiJ of General i;ducatior: Devoloproi.t 
I^ducatlon^^ 32: 1035-1059. Winter, 1972 



education, (leBplte the rapid wth ,iu scniSol cViroUment and educational 
t » . • f 

4 



O|:portunltl&6. 

Sittlur Aasoc tali's, rtiprji tlnf; for tht; t.'.u tli Carolina fiepartment ♦ 
of AdialnlatrAtion, pi:t»dlct<*l chat tetwcuu l^Jth and l^Jhi appj?tntlmateiy • 
18,800 .pcraouQ, 40 percent at ny.^ ii-, vouM, drop out ot hlfiU school- 
In' the North Carolina /.o.^alachtan tui.lo i, ..Wirh iuclndaa Wllkfes . 



County. 
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Twenty^five percent ot the adults over 2b in Wilkua CouiUy do not, 

' ^ ^ 11 ^ ' ' ' ' 

• have a high school education, if Wilkci^ rommimity College is to 

serve Ita constituents,; it mu^^t provide educCtlonal opportuuitiss for 

- this fourth of itn pojmli^Lioiu For some of thci adulta.an injustice 

will b6 continued if a 'uh school education i^, .not provided. Real- 

izl'ng its obligation, Wllkoa Community ColleRe hiip,ai\ its General • 

Educational Development proK.iam in January, 1967, Tl\^^urrlculuin , 

pjrograjns did not begin until Sep tembor, ^1967.' Since its beginnlhg, 

Wilkes CoKimunity ColieRe haa provided tba opportunity for adults to . 

t « 

study for the r.KD teat; however, the College did not become a testing 
center until 1968, 

Slncft 1966 th6 Learning Laboratory of Wilkea Conraunity CoUege 
haa Wd 834 'adults to participate in the program, however, two hundred. 



'V. ' 



" ^DelRhtbn, o£, cit. , p. ill. 

IQManpower Mueation in the Norih Cnro lina Apja lac_hj aji ^^^c^ioii 
Summary Report, Pnafje L. Prepared forl>tate Hanninp, Task Forcf, 
Department of Administration, Raieiph, North Carolina. (Washington: 
llaiamer, Orcer.e, Slttler Associatea), pp. not numbered, 

^^Information supplied by the Wil'.tea Chamber of Comwerce, 
^October, 1973. ' ' * « 
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s'oiAVtecn adulis cosaplettd less than 12 hours. Three hundred eleven 
lululte have t&ken ajid Fa;^9ed the GEU teat. Two hundred eiphty-nine 
passed the test at Wilkes Coiunuaity College after It lecame a testing 
center* See Table page 14. 

7he General Education Developmenc Teats liave been administered , 
to 409 students at Wilk«s Conuaunity College. Seveaty percent passed. 
From 1966 through 1968, 22 adults .studitid^iu the Learning Laboratory 
and went to the testing center at Appalachian State University and 
passed the GED testr. There is no available ^i^ecord of the number who 
failed. Prior to Wilkes Community College' b becoming a testing center, 
the Personnel Office did not keep records on the GED students. 
Personnel who taught in the Learning Laboratory prior to 1969 are no 
longer employees of Wilkes Community College.' It was determined that 

^ 

12 

all adults who passed the GED were named in the local newspaper.^ 
The names were then varificd at the state level in May, 1972. 

There has been no study on the GED recipient's success as compared 
with the traditional high school graduate at Wilkes Coromunity College 
in the "college transfer program, this research committee .does indicate 
the research is a needed one for the College. 
V, DEFINITIONS OF TERiM:- USED 

Learning Laboratories . According to Dr. Edward T. Browa, who 

perhaps more than any other person helped to devise North Carolina's 

p 

fundamentals learning laboratories in the cowmunity colleges, the 



^^ Journal Patriot . North Wilkesboro; Hubbard Printing 
• vCompany , var. issues, 1966-1968 . 
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progran'ls **a systems approach to providing the academic knoifledge 
and skills needed or desired by an individual. "^^ 

Available to adults, most of whom wish 60 prepare themselves for 
the high school equivalency examination (GED Tests), the laboratory 
also is defined as unique^ sQl£-»contained learning environment 
providing individualized, self -paced Instructione"^* While re'source^ 
centers^ programmed instruction, and self --study programs have long 
emphasized the self-spacing aspect and may all be^regarded as fore» 
runners to a degree, the adult le^arning laboratory concept is unique 
in that it 6tresse|^ cotnprehensiveness and self-containment. The 
physical facilities are carefully planned; the materials are available 
commercially and are generally adequate; and the personnel are expected 
to possess special training in counseling, materials selection, record 
keeping, tests and measurements, and educational administration* 

The ideal location of a learning laboratory is probably as an 
appendage to the library of a community college, wh^re propisr clientele 
have -already been considevade Minimum equipment and physical facilities, 
program development, media, student i^elations, and operation schedules 
are caref^lly related to guidelines set forth by tt^e governing 
authorities e The laboratories are designed to have self«»contained, 
complete units of instruction*^^ 



^^Edward Brovm, "North Carolina^i^ Fundamentals Learning 
Lauoratorles System/* published as "A Community Collegers Learning 
Laboratory," in Wilson Library Bulletin , September,' I965e 

"Guidelines for Establishing and Operating. an Adult 
Learning Laboratoiy," (Raleigh: Adult Learning Resources Center, 
North Carolina State University), 1970, p. 1. ' 
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General Educaticnal Development Teats . The Cp teae la deaigned 
Co evaluate and acknowledge educational achievement of adulta who have 

o 

not completed their formal high achool education. Successful completion 
of the- teat battery, which includes English composition, social studies, 
natural sciencea, lite^rature, and mathematics, qualifies the examinee 
for a high achool equivalency certificate. Such a certificate is a 
legal document acceptable as meeting all high school graduation require- 
ments. Norms vary from state to state depending upon educational 
standards in a given locale. The test is developed by the Commission 
on Accreditation of ^Service Experience (CASE).^^ 

Traditional High School Graduate . Student who has received a 
high school diploma through the traditional approach of attending 
classes and completing a minimum of sixteen units. 

Mathematics 111 .' A freshman mathematics course that non-science 
oriented students are required to complete* It is a study of setSi 
logic » mathematical systems, numeration systems, and properties of 
real numbers^ 

English lil t A course in grammar and composition required of 
both college transfer and technical students in the freshmen year* 
It aims at eliminating major grammatical errors and developing writing 
skills, from sentence structure, to paragraph construction, to the 
whole composition. 

Reading Placement Test. The Nelson-Denny Reading Ability Test 
^Forms A and B), which contains 100 items designed to measure vocabu- 
lary and reading comprehension; test scores are indicated by grade 



Cornelius B. Turner, GuiUe to Evaruation of Fxlucationjl 
Experiences in the Armed Forces . (Uashlnfiton, D. C, JUnerlcan Council 
on Education, 1968), pp. 111-112. 
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level, ranRing from- 7 throup.h 14, 

Grade Point Avcrago ^ Average obtained by equating letter, grade 
with a numerical value : A - A, - 3, C - 2^ D » i, F « 0. 

VI. LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 
The study was limited to Wilkes Community College and was the 

ccmparison of the r.ED- recipienls and tnc traditional high school diploma 
graduate from January, 1966 - November, 1972. There was a total of 311 
GEO recipients. The comparison was limited to those GED recipients who 
had reading test scores and English 111 and Hath 111 on their tran- 
scripts. Fifty high school graduates wer« randomly selected from^he 
remaining college transfer students for the control sample. No current 
freshmen were included for either comparative group since they did not 
have grade-point averages for the two subje^yts. No analysis was made 
to determine if the compared students were 'full time or if they were 
employed. Neither age nor sex was compared.. 

VII. BASIC ASSU?TPTIQNS 

(1).. College entrance requirements include a high school, diploma. 

17 ■ " 

Sixteen hundred colleges and universities accept the GED. It appears 
that the GED is equal to the high school diploma. (2) The researchers 
indicated the GET) recipients would score lower and would achieve lower 
grades for the first quarter of college. Some of the reasons were that 
the adult had been out of school long enough to forget study habits, 
skills, and that he was probably a full-time wage earner. (3) The 
greatest difference was indicated to be in the mathematics comparison 
of the two groups. Mathematics 111 had some modern mathematical concepts, 
Modern mathematics was not emphasized in the Learning Laboratory program 



Sharon, loc . c it. 
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since modern matheniatlcs was being phased out of the GEO teats. 
It is Interest Inr to note, however, that there was no Significant 

difference in either of the three areap that was tested. 

)- 

VIII. PROCEDimF.S F(3r COLLECTING DATA 



In trying to detcrinine> the educational success of Wilkes GED 
reciplentSt it was necnssary fpr the investif;itors to gather the data 
first hand. 

Each researcher was responsible for helping to identify GED 
recipients who enrolled In college courses by locating their names in " 
the files In the personnel office. The researcher began with current 
files. If the name was not located, ho tlien looked in the inactive . 
and graduate files. If tbe name did not appear in either of those 
files, it was assumed that the student did not enroll. From the 
students' records, the placement scores in reading, and the grades 
for Ilathematics 111 and English 111 were obtained. The sample for the 
GED recipients was then by those who did have the pertinent data.. 

Files of the traditional high school graduates v;ho had reading 
placement scores, grade-point averages for English 111, and grade-point 
averages for ?fathematics 111 were identified, A stratified random 
sample, using every eighth file, provld^ data needed for the group of 
fifty students. * / 



IX. TREAT>OT OF DATA 



\ 



The quasi-experimental research called for three analyses of data 



^^Stntcment bv Ronnld Thonas in GED Test Workshop at Wilkes 
Community Collene, Wilkesboro, August, 1973. 
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to determine if there t^^cre significant differences In the mean scores 

In (1) readint; piaccrr.cnt prade level, (2) En,'>,liph 111, and (3) Mathe- 

e 

matlcs 111. 

After data were collected and organized and the measures of 
central tendency were found, a frequencv distribution chart and a 
histogram were made for each of the three sets of data (see pp.Al-52). 
A parametric test, the t - test, was used to analyze each set of com- - 
parative data. The test determined t:.ere was no significant difference 
at the ,05 level of slp.nificance betx^een GF.D students and traditional 
high school students In either of the three tested areas: (1) reading 
placement scores and grade-point avera.^,cs In English 111 and Mathematics 

111, 



DATA RESULTING rUOM THK STUDY 
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Table 1 



Adults Possia:; -y;'!) Tout at Wilrc 



■mrounity College 



Year 



1966-1968 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1572 
1973 
Total 



l40. Took GHD 



15 

38 



uo. Passed GLD 



■ '22 

A 

■ 1? 
41 
fj2 
09 
85 

311 



Table 2 



) Grade DiatriLution of 50 Traditional 
•High Scnooi Graduates in .ilnglish 111 



CPA 


frequency (f) 


percentages 




7 




3.00 


J.2 


2U% 

• 


2.00' 


10 


3 0^6 


1.00 


9 


la". 


0.00 






Total 


5)0 


100% 

1 



/ ■ " «; " ■ ■ — — 



\ 



Hi^ih :>c:.ooi t'^raduattiu in ill 



Central '*eiulet*;:y 



Standard DevlaClon (s> 



1.13 



6 •» 




50 



2.ia 

2.00 
2.00 



e ^ 1.126 



frequency 




^0 12 3 4 

Grndc point averancs 
figure 1, Histogram of 50 English 111 Students 
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Table 



Grades. DisiribuUon of 3 GCD 
Recipionls in English 111 



u. ;'j 



1 



G 



100.00% 
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Tabic '0 



Medsuro of Central Tund^nc/ of 30 'ILL) 
F.cci^ ionts in i\uj] . Lil ^ 

Ccr^tral Ton.loncy. 



Mean 
itocic . 



2.23 
2.00 
2* 00 
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2C 



14 

12 
10 

8 

6 



V -z 



A - 



2 
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. frequency 



/ 



0 12 3 

Grade point averages 
figure 2. vUlstogram of 30 English 111 Students 
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3.00 



I'd cor. l iri; 



2.00 
l.OC 

0. jO 
Votnl 



17. 
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Table 7 



Measure of Ccrttral Tendency of 50 Traditional 
High School Graduates in liat hematics 111 



Central Tendency 





!<Seasure 


4j : 






H^an • 




2.02 


Median 


j 


2.00 


Mode 




2.00 



Standard Deviation (s) s 1.32 




1.32 
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frequency 



0-1 2 3. 4 

Grade point averapeB 

figure 3: Historram of 50 Traditional High School Graduates in 
Mithenntics 111 



/ — 

/ 
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Table G 



Grade Distribution of 30 GLD 
Recipients in Mathematics = 111 



GPA (x) frequency (f) • Percentage 



U.OO 3 . ■■ 10 % 

3.00 «♦ 13.3% 

2.00 13 ^3.3% 

1.00 8 26.7% 

0.00 2_ ^ 6.7% 

Total 30 100 % 




Table 9 



Measure of Central Tendency, of 30 GED 
Recipients in Mathematics 111 



Central Tendency 



Mean 

I'.edian 

Mode 



Standard. Deviation (s) = 1.03 



s = 




tleasure 



1.93 
2.00 
2.00 



^ 1.03 
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Table 10 ' ' 

I 

Keddi;.,; l iijcunent Liistrilutioii of SO 
TraditioiUil Hi&h School Oiadualoa 



Grade Interval fx-C'iuency percGntae« 

7-7.0 
0-0.9 
^ 9-9.0 

10- ia 'J 

11- lL 9 

12- 12.9 

13- J3.j 
1U-1U.U 
Total 



- i 2% 

I 

2 • *• • 

•1+ 81 

«, 10". 

y 10'. 

V4 13 i6vj 

10 Jil 

50 i^JC^*; 
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T.ible 11 



:ica»urti of Cc'i.trai 'leiiiieiicy ol 50 Trauitional 
Wlfja ociiooi Graduate:; on 
Kidding .riac»jrno:it 



Central Tendnncy lleacure 



?■ ean 12.3 . 

rcUian ' .10.95 

Mode Hark 13. u 5 

Modal Claas Interval * 13-13.0 



Standard l^cviation (s) = 1.86 



g . __'173.3a00 
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frequency 

BEST COPV AVWLRBIE 




\A.h^ i2*Ub' 13.U5 • ili-U^ 



Grade intervals 



figure 5. Histogram of .heading riacetnent Scoree for 50 Tradltlon.nl High School 
Graduates 
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Table 12 



Keadir.f: riaccmont Iar,n .Ibution 
of 30 OLD Graduato^i 



Grade Interval , i requency - %or*cC'ntafie 



7- 7.9 




X 


3 . 33% 


8- B.9 


t 


1 


3.33-0 


9- 9.0 




/ 


' 0.07% 


10 -A O.J 






iu. JO^i 


li-i: .J 




If 


13.33% 






.ii 


3G . t»7% 


13-13. d 




5 


i0.67^u 


lU-lU.'d 




3 


10.00% 


'iotai 




30 


• 100.00% 
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lleasure oi Central Tendency of 30 
Recipients on Heading Placement.' 



Central Tsndency 


tieasure 


Ileaa 


11.38 


Median 

\» ^ 


10.95 


»^ 

I lode I *ark 


• 12. Ub ' 


r*odal Cids's Interval 


12.0-12.9 



Standard UeviaCion (s) l.b9 




/ 



32 



14 


- 


13 


- 


12 


- 


11 




10 




9 




' 8 


m 


7 




6 




5 




4 





frequency 



7.A5 8.45 



9.45 10.45 11.45 
Grade Intervals 






12.45 13.45 14.45 



figure 6. Histogram ofc 30 GED Graduates on Reading Placement 
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Table 14 

■t 

9 

, 'Suimnary of Calculated Values 



Problem 



t- value £ov two-tailed test at 
.05 Level 6i Significance 



Problem one 

I 

Problem two 
% 

Broblea three 



-1.96 and 1.96 
-1.96 and 1.96 
-1.96 and 1.96 



Calculated t-value 
from. »liita 



-.195 
.34 
.79 



Problem: 



35 

Problem one 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Is there n slr,nl£icant diffcrenco In the; ^tnoan grade point 
* • averages in .English 111 of the r.nf!r' recipient as cO'mpared to . 
the tnean of the prade point aver^ncs of students who havr. 
high school diplomas? 

Ho: There in not a slpnlf leant differnnce in grade point averapos 
in English 111 of the CED recipient as compared to students 
who havc'hl^h school diplomas. 

llai AlCarnatlvc hypochegle 

Level of 9lr,nlf{c(ince ,05 

* r 

Critical t-valuc: 

The critical t-value for a two tailed tent is 1.96, Therefore 
reject Ho and accept Ha if t>lt96 or t<:-U96.. 

Fonr»ula for ^tent 



where 





-.05 



49 
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t - -«05 

tii -.195 

4 
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Since the calciAated value of, t does not pxceedi the critical 
value, the null hypothesio cannot be re.lect^; ther^ Is no 
significant difference between the ragan grade point averap^es 
of the two groups of students. . * 



t 8 



4% * > 
r4 
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Problem 2 

Problems Is there a significant difference In the mean gtade point 

avGrapes In itathematics lll'df the CED recipients as compared 
to students who have high school diplomas? 

Ho: There Ib not a oip,nificant difference in ptade point averages 
in Mathematics 111 of the GED recipient as compared to students 
Wbo have hlRh school diplomas. 

Ho : TTj^ X2 

Ha: Alternative hypothesis * 

Level of significance: ,05 • , 

Critical t-value: ' 

The critical t value for a two-tailed test la 1.%, Therefore, 
reject Ho and accept Ha if t>1.96 or t<-1.96. 

Formula for t-test. 




where x, - 2.02 - 1.93 

Pil - 1.32 85-1.03 



ni "50 nj^ « 30 



2.02 - 1.93 



V 5^ 1 



,032 

io" 



t " 



t " 



.09 
y. 070211 



.09 
.2^5 



t «^.34 



4-3 
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Since the calculated value of t does not exceed the critical 
value, the null hypothesis cannot be rejected; there is no significant 
difference bctwafen the mean grade point averages of the two groups 
of students. 
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Problem three BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Problems Is there a alpnif leant difference In the reading mean prade 
placement acorcs of the traditional high school graduate as 
compared to the GED recipient reading mean grade placement? 

Ho: There is not a significant difference in the mean grade 

placement scores on readinB of the GED recipient as compared 
to students who have high school diplomas. 

lla: Alternative hypothesis 

Level of significance: .03 

Critical t-values: 

The critical t-v.Uue for a two-tailed test is 1,96. There- 
fore, reject Ho and accept Ha if t "*1.96 or t<-1.96. 

Formula for t-test 




.605 



Since the calculated value of t does exceed the critical values, 
the null hypothesifl cannot bo rejected; there ie no significant dif- 
ference between the moan: of the reading placement scores of the two 
groups. 
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XI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 

GED racipients and the traditional high echool graduate were 
compared (1) to determine if there was a significant difference 
in their entrance reading grade level, U) to determine if there was 
a significant difference in their grade-point averages in English 111 
and (3) to determine If there was a significant difference in their 
grade*point averages in Mathematics 111. In analyzing the mean scores 
by using the t-test at the .05 level of felgnificance there was no 
significant difference in the three compared areas. 

Based on the researched data the four participants of* tha study 
indicated that the traditional high school graduates need reinforce- 

t 

ment skills at the same level as the GED recipients. The Instructors 
will, therefore, Identify specific skill needs in the throe tested 
areas and the director will provide staff and space for implemeAtlng 
the needs. 
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Frj^quency Distribution 

Grade Distribution of 50 Traditional High 
School Graduates in English 111 



GPA(x) frequency (f ) f • x 

4.00 7 28 



3.00 12 %. rr 3,6 

2.00 18 "36 

1.00 ^ . 9 " . ' ^ 

0.00. 4 , _0. 

Total '50 . » 109 
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Frequency Distribution 

Grade DlpcrlbuKlon of. 30 GED 
Reclplants in Engliph 111 





CPA (x) ^ 


frequency (£) 




A. 00 


• 


16 


3.00 


8 . 


2A 


2.00 


11- 


22 


1.00 


1 

5 


5 


■ 0.00 







Totnl f 30 67 



Table 17 



Grade UlBtrl>niUjiA=af 50 Traditional High 
S'chool Giy^TTuatesin Itath*.' nattca 111 

CPA <x) frequency (f ) f i * x 



A. 00 


8 


32 


3.00 


10 


30 


2.00 


17 


34 


1.00 


5 


5 


0.00 


10 


0 


Total 


50 


101 



p 



/ 



Table 13 

Grade Dlyti lbutlon of 30 CDD !?eclpient8 
in Mathematics 111 





CPA (x) 


fircquoncy (f) 




A. 00 


3 


12 


3.00 


4 


12 


2.00 


13 


26 


1.00 


h 


6 


0.00 


2 _ 


0 


Total 


30 


58 



51 



Table 19 

Frequency Distribution 

Readlnn Placement of 50 Tur.-u!! tlonal 
High School Graduates 



Grade Interval Class Mark (x) frequency 



• 

7- 7.9 


7.45 


1 


7.45 


8- 8.9 


8.45 


2 


16.90 


9- 9.9 , 


9.45 


4 


37.80 


10-10.9 


10.45 


6 


62.70 


11-11.9 


11.45 


5 


57.25 


12-12.9 


12.45 


9 


112.05 


13.13.9 


13.45 


13 


1/4.85 


U-U.9 


14.45 




144.50 


. Total 




^ 50 


613.50 
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Table 20 



Frequency Distribution 
Reading E^ifacemont of 30 G£D ReciplentB 



Grade Interval 


Clas^ !!ark (x) 


frequency 


f 


7- 7.9 


7.45 




7.45 


8- 8.9 


8.45 




7.45 


9- 9.9 


9.45 




18.90 


10-10.9 


10.45 




31.35 


11.11.9 


11.45 




45.80 


12.12.9 


12.45 


IX 


136.95 


13-13.9 


13.45 




67.25 


1A-U.9 


14.45 


3 


43.35 


Total 




30 


358.50 
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